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from  home  economists  of  the 


Last  .year,  during  strawberry  season,  one  family  I  know  had  a  wonderful  time 
making  jam--jars  and  jars  of  it—until  theyreckoned  up  -what  it  cost  them  in  sugar! 
They  found  they  had  unwittingly  spent  most  of  their  sugar  ration  for  sweet  spreads... 
in  that  one  hurst  of  jam-making  enthusiasm. 

And,  fond  as  they  are  of  strawberry  jam,  that  was  too  bad,  because  they  really 
had  intended  to  put  up  seme  other  spreads,  too... some  currant  and  blackberry  jelly... 
and  apple  butter  and  peach  preserves. . .and  a  few  sweet  pickles. 

This  year,  profiting  by  experience,  they're  budgeting  their  five-pound  per  per- 
son sugar  ration  allowed  for  sweet  spreads  and  relishes.    Home  economists  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  second  that  motion.      They  recommend  checking  your 
favorite  recipes  new,  so  you'll  know  just  about  hew  you  want  to  allot  your  sugar 
allowance . 

Now,  when  table  fats  are  scarce,  jams  and  jellies  and  fruit  butters  are  partic- 
ularly useful  as  appetizing  spreads  for  bread.    And  pickles  pep  up  meals  that  need 
a  flavor  lift. 

If  the  family  votes  to  use  the  maximum  allowance  for  jams  and  other  spreads,  you 
should  be  able  to  make  somewhere  between  20  to  kO  average-sized  jelly  glasses  on 
each  person's  five-pound  allowance.    An  average-sized  jelly  glass,  by  the  way,  is 
one-third  of  a  pint... that  is,  it  holds  about  two-thirds  of  a  cup.    Of  course,  the 
yield  you  get  will  vary  considerably  with  what  types  of  spreads  you  make.  Jellies, 
for  example,  take  almost  twice  as  much  as  fruit  butters.    Then  the  kind  and  ripeness 
of  fruit  and  the  method  of  cooking  make  a  difference  in  yield- -and  whether  or  not 
you  use  sugar  stretchers  like  honey  and  com  sirup. 


The  home  economists  say  fruit  butters  will  make  your  sugar  go  the  farthest,  "be- 
cause they  make  the  most  of  the  natural  sugar  in  the  fruit.    The  "butters  only  require 
half  as  much  sugar  as  fruit  pulp. 

Many  jam  and  preserve  recipes  call  for  equal  parts  by  weight  of  sugar  and  fruit. 
But  this  is  no  time  to  be  following  that  old-fashioned  one-to-one  proportion.  The 
home  economists  say  you  can  cut  that  ration  satisfactorily  and  use  three -fourths  as 
much  sugar.    That  would  be  three -fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit. 

Sugar  in  jellies  can  be  stretched  somewhat,  but  you  have  to  remember  that  jelly- 
making  is  a  delicate  art.    Unless  you're  an  experienced  jelly-maker,  it  really  isn't 
a  good  idea  to  tinker  with  a  jelly  recipe. . .especially  not  now,  because  failure  may 
mean  losing  some  of  your  precious  sugar.    Sometimes  jelly  recipes  call  for  from  three- 
fourths  to  one  part  of  sugar  for  ever?/  part  by  measure  of  the  fruit.    Whenever  the 
recipe  gives  you  a  range  on  the  sugar,  it's  safe... and  more  economical  of  the  sugar., 
to  use  the  smaller  proportion. 

Honey  and  corn  sirup  can  help  make  your  sugar  allowance  go  farther.    Honey  may 
replace  up  to  one -half  the  sugar  in  jams  or  preserves.    And  corn  sirup  may  replace  up 
to  one -half  of  the  sugar  in  preserves.    With  jam,  it's  better  to  replace  just  up  to 
one -fourth  of  the  sugar  with  corn  sirup,  if  you  want  to  make  sure  the  jam  will  be 
firm  enough.    When  you  use  part  honey,  spreads  will  be  as  sweet  as  those  made  en- 
tirely with  sugar.    Spreads  made  partly  with  corn  sirup  will  be  slightly  less  sweet. 

If  your  family  are  pickle-fanciers,  don't  forget  that  pickles  and  relishes  must 
come  out  of  that  f ive-pound-per-person  ration.    Many  sweet  pickles  and  relishes  take 
about  as  much  sugar  as  the  sweet  spreads.    But  if  you  want  to  eat  your  spreads  and 
have  your  pickles  too,  make  the  kinds  that  take  just  a  little  sugar... or  ones  like 
dills  and  sauerkraut,  that  don't  take  any  sugar  at  all. 

To  stretch  the  sweet  spread  sugar  allowance  over  the  most  fruit,  you  may,  if  you 
choose,  use  that  sugar  instead  for  canning.    If  you  have  a  great  deal  of  fruit  avail- 
able, your  family  might  vote  to  forego  the  sweet  spreads.    Either  way,  it's  wise  to 
plan  ahead  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  your  canning  sugar  ration. 


